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INAUGURAL ADDRESS OF THE PRESI- 
DENT OF THE UNIVERSITY OF 
WASHINGTON 


Ur. President of the Board of Rege nts, 
Vembers of the University, and Citizens of 
the State: I gladly pledge my personal 
energies to the educational services of this 
state. I accept the obligation to make this 
a true and a strong university, one which 
will be of service to nation and humanity. 
celal that I 


training of 


I conceive the trust here 
receive to be the 

women for the higher responsibilities of 
life. That of univer 
long-established tradition. For 
trained picked 


spt 
men and 
American mission 
sities 18 a 
many centuries they have 
The world finds their 
sons and daughters everywhere exercising 


large powers Of the men 


men for leadership. 


in high places. 
who have achieved eminence in American 
life, two thirds have been students in Amer- 


Where 


h ive 


colleges. the 


life 


legian to rise to influence and high station, 


ican open opportu- 


nities of pe rh itted one non-col 


shouldered a similar 
It is the destiny of 


the university system to provide America 


two collegians havi 


load of responsibility. 
with a body of rational leaders. Always, 
men will rise from the ranks, without spe 
cial training, through the sheer force of 
native ability, but, more and more, their 
sons will pass through the university to 
take their places. 

The problem of leadership in a demo 
eratic society is one that ought to claim 
our deepest reflections. Republics in shel- 
tered places may exist in Areadian simplic- 
ity, content to preserve the liberties of their 


citizens without much regard for high na- 
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tional efficiency. The ( | government 
hat supervises the life of a democrat 
society, located in the middle of the world’s 


affairs, can not, however. long rrv s 
an easy state of mind. In commerce and in 
war, it must be able to compete successfu 
with social organizations more cohesive than 


democracies are wont to be. That pr 


confronts America now. 


Nations, like other spiritual institution 
are built down from the top In the 
strengthening of our country we ist put 
our reliance in strong oral leadership 


We 


least as much care 


should choose our statesn 


as we pick our 
The disasters of bad judgment are alv 


certain if they are not always obvious. We 


ought to remember that a fool can do as 
much damage as a villain. This fostering 
and choosing of leaders is, thereforé ore 
important under our form of government 


than under others. It is a f 
choice of 
If our politicians are not sound 


is prior to the 


Bi » I 


ises they nake will ev 


reason, personalities frequently become 
more important than political issues. If we 
are a wise people we shall look twice at the 
moral character of the leaders we follow 
and thrice at our own reasons for choosing 
them. 

I have assumed, of course, that leaders 
are as necessary in a democracy as else 
where. There are some few doctrinaires 
who think we ought to fear strong men 
But strong men are no more to be feared 


than ignorant ones. 
in size, the latter 


One may be 
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mob as by a highwayman. It is the nature 
of our political past that has given us a tra 
ditional fear of large personalities. Enough 
has happened in our present life to give us 
a very rational fear of uncontrolled crowds 

The fact is that the people are always 
led. No discredit attaches to that truth. 
Praise and blame attach only to the quality 
of the leadership and the followership. 
There never was a time when men were so 
nearly alike in their brain power and prae 
tical experience that one man could not 
lean profitably on another in arriving at his 
decisions. Leaving aside the unescapable 
differences in human nature, the complex 
life of the civilization in which we find our- 
selves compels us to accept leadership. No 
man has mind, time or strength enough to 
know the constructive solutions to the thou- 
sand problems which arise in his affairs. If 
a person has common sense he consults a 
specialist; if he has uncommon sense, he 
consults two. 

It will be a considerable comfort to 
many persons to know that the best-edu- 
cated people are the most led people in the 
world. They rely on expert service as the 
less intelligent never do. Cultivated peo 
ple do not nowadays have more direct pro- 
ductive power than other people. One pro- 
fession or trade is as much as a single indi- 
vidual knows, whether he has been to col 
lege or not, The difference between a eul 
tured and an uncultured man is to be found 
in the facet that the educated person can 
appreciate many more problems and skills 
than his own. He can not actually pro- 
duce in more fields of effort with his own 
mind and hands, but he can choose more 
widely and more wisely. Because he has 
cultivated the power to appreciate the con- 
tributions of leadership, he has widened his 
sovereignty, not diminished it. 

The leadership upon which we must rely 


in America will be that of specialized ex- 


pert service. It will not be that of a gen 
erally dominant ruling class; nothing ap- 
proaching the old aristocratic caste will 
finally be acceptable to us. Our hostility is 
not based upon a modern prejudice, for it 
has sound reason behind it. When condi 
tions were simple, a ruling caste was effee- 
tive enough for all the worthy work that 
had to be done. Now, there are too many 
kinds of respectable service for one group 
of people to perform them all. Every day 
a bit of the old ruling class disappears 
You can no longer draw a distinct line be 
tween leaders and followers in America. 
The line would cross human beings rather 
than separate them from each other. Each 
of us is alternately an initiator and a con 
formist. To-day the problem before us 
makes an engineer supreme among his 
neighbors; to-morrow, he is subordinate to 
the lawyer, the day after to the banker, the 
day following to the plumber, and so on 
through all the days of life. It is not good 
form in society for one to do all the talking. 
Neither is it efficient. The leadership which 
is fitted to the new order of things is an 
alternating leadership, based on what men 
may contribute. 

If the first step in adding efficiency to 
our social life involves the development of 
expert service, the second requires its utili 
zation. We realize that we already have 
more expert service than we are using in 
our large publie affairs. Private enterprise 
is far in advance of government in this re- 
spect. We must campaign to develop men’s 
abilities to appreciate and utilize specialized 
wisdom. If our attention were not domi- 
nated by obvious things, we should know 
that followership is a fine art, worthy to 
rank with leadership; sometimes it is so 
closely akin that we find great executives 
who do most of their work through other 
men. If we would not waste the best brain 
power of the nation, we must quicken each 
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man’s sensitiveness to his own limitations 
give him an open mind to truth, from what- 
ever angle it comes, and, finally, develop 
his active loyalty to the man that is right 

This will not be an easy task. In th 
way stands much wrong tradition. I refer 
to the rampant individualism of America, 
that product of the long war against the 
exclusive prerogative of kings. The demo 
eratic movement laid its emphasis on th 
extension of rights and privileges. Down 
through the population the prerogatives ot 


kingliness have been distributed until 
America consists of millions of little kings, 
many of whom are puffed with prerogative 
and determined to execute their own wills. 
These fear a loss of rights if they appear to 
be bending to the intellect of some other 
man. To fortify themselves they shout 
uudly that they are as good as other men. 
That condition of mind, bred by the ace 
lent of history, is the pathetic thing which 
as destroyed men’s modesty of mind and 
locked e Ope ration among those who re al v 
ave a common ; spiration. 

As we Americans look out upon a 
troubled world, our tasks seem infinitels 
reater than they did three years ago. We 
have seen nations, with varving ideals of 
litical and social organization, put to the 
test of unifed efficiency. We have seen both 
nonarchies, both we k 
and strong democracies. Our faith in r 
publican ideals is not yet shaken, but w 
ire asking ourselves whether the particular 
methods which we employ here will finall 
prove our forms of liberty to be sources of 
strength. We can not wait that sure dee 
sion of time which will be made at some 
hour of national erisis. The cost of the 


knowledge would be too disastrous. We are 
bound to look ourselves over now with eves 


which are open to every weakness in ou 
national life, that we may at once set our 


house In order. 
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strength of this nation. The human values 
that we hold are precious, not for ourselves 
alone but for humanity. We must think 
particularly of our country’s part in all 
the history that is vet to be made. As we 
look back upon our past and realize how 
much America has cared about humanity at 
large, we can not quite think of a national 
ity for ourselves which shall be achieved at 
the cost of other peoples. We have made 
this land a refuge for the oppressed. We 
have bled for the liberties of our own race, 
and bled again for the freedom of those we 
brought into slavery. We have bestowed 
peace and order upon an island that might 
have been rich in spoil for our commercial 
lust. We have sent the brown people of an 
archipelago to school. On the whole, we 
have been kindly in our diplomacy with the 
weaker nations we have touched. It is not 
in us to turn back from that idealism which 
makes our patriotism broad enough to in- 
clude the good of the world. 

If, nevertheless, we are to hold and per- 
petuate these fine humanistic qualities 
within our nation, we must protect the 
integrity of that state which fosters them. 
America must not risk its survival. It 
must be loyal, cooperative, and_ solid 
enough to endure. Without any tempta- 
tion to aggress, it must be ready to defend 
the perpetuity of its institutions. For this 
nation to go down in the competitions of 
commerce or war would be the saddest trag- 
edy that history could record. 

The future of this structure that we call 
America is safe to the degree that we can 
put the public mind in the mood to invest 
in serviceable men, men of full power who 
are willing to give to the common weal. 
It has no aristocratic caste whose tradi- 
tions will train men to the expectation of 
large responsibility, but it has substituted a 


public-school system where men may be 
dedicated to high standards of civie work- 


manship and trained for initiative and ¢o- 
operation. At its top is the university, 
beckoning to the strongest talent of the na 
tion, whose funetion is to train the bearers 
of heavy burdens. That obligation this uni 
versity accepts. 

We propose to train every man and wo- 
man to expert service. To that end we 
shall have as many broad and practical 
professional courses as the commonwealth 
needs. We propose to protect these men 
from the dangers of highly specialized 
service by giving them a broad cultural 
training, one which will moralize their out- 
look, point their responsibilities, make 
them flexible rather than mechanical in 
workmanship, give them that imagination, 
sympathy and tolerance which are requi- 
site to working with, under, and above 
men. 

Where tradition serves our ends, we 
shall abide by tradition; where it falls short 
of function, we shall change it. Our one 
object is to make the university virile, to 
make it a forceful and dependable instru- 
ment in the efficient and democratic Amer- 
ica which is coming. The obligation re- 
quires leadership. I grant my part. It 
also requires cooperation. I ask that part 
of you that are here. A great university 
is always the product of great loyalties 
Every human factor must do its part with 
devotion. The public must sustain its free 
dom and support its efficiency. The re- 
gents must translate our social need into its 
educational plan. The faculty must teach 
with the courage and the caution of sci- 
ence. The students must be eager to at- 
tain the higher strength of its wise disci- 
plines. The alumni must render that 
affectionate reverence which gives consecu- 
tiveness and weight to college traditions. 
Together we are a university; apart we 
are an intellectual scrap-heap. United in 
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purpose, \ a again i 
turies; sepa! d m, we drift along 
tl irrent of tradition | transient pas 
slol 

The tru versit >; never a me? 
child of t ie t 1s foster ther to things 


ence t examines human expe rience and 
fastens on the enduring. Its mission is to 
stabilize progress. It must know which ot 


Tht n’s dreams have been vagaries and which 
have been helpful aspirations. It searches 
the soul of history for the values which 
have urged us unceasingly toward a fine 
civilization In all the trial, error and 
success, Which make up the gross fact of 
human action, it points the truths which 


give life a sure technique for worthy 


achievement These truths and values ar 
its disciplines. It knots them into the 
minds of its youthful students until they 
become the working codes of honor of uni 
versity men. 

I enter your service with this conception 
of a university. I trust I may have the 
strength to fulfill its aspirations. 

HENRY SUZZALLO 

UNIVER OF WASHINGTO? 

March 21, 1916 


UNIFORM RECORDS AND REPORTS! 

THE subject, Uniform Records and Re- 
rerts, is at least as old in this country as 
the National Edueatior Association. Their 
development was one of the principal pur 
poses in its origin. The United States Bu- 
reau of Education was also in part an out- 
come of this interest. Several reports upon 
the subject have been adopted by the N. E. 
A. during the past fifty years. At one time 
even international uniformity was sought 
The present stage of development and in 

i Read in the City Superintendents’ Section of 


the Pe nnsylvat ia Edueatio1 Association, Serantor 


December, 1915. 
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Seve ral States aii 4 Lie It our OWT now 
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T he purpose that an ited the leaders 
in this movement from its earliest 
nings has been to improve the efficiency of 
the public schools but the motives of 


these leaders have not been understood and 


appreciated by ulor by nearly ; of thos 
engaged in the administration of tl 
schools Apat} V al d antagonism | 

ever present and that is still the cas 


Much is claimed for uniform records and 


reports by their supp 


vigorously denying the existence of good in 


them, while a still larger number, not 
terested deeply in the question, are sitting 
back waiting for the outecon of the eor 


trovers\ 
The question at issue is not whether all 
records and reports ol local school systems 


shall be identical, but whether those most 


Important items kn Lore I nich 18 ¢ 

sential to the efficient conduct of any school 
system, should not be uw v1 rded 
and reported upon and t 1 ner in 
which expert opinion backed by superior 
common sense determines to be the best 
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But before entering upon the discussion, it 
would possibly be well to define some of our 
terms. <A record is a written account or 
statement of certain facts or events that 
have occurred in the conduct of a school or 
school system. <A report is a statement to 
a superior oflicer or to the people of facts 
or events that have occurred in the conduct 
of the school. A report is usually based 
upon a record. By the efficient conduct of 
school is meant such management as will 
produce a proper desired aim in the least 
time with the least energy and at the least 
cost, or in other words, with the least waste. 
Expert opinion is that of the specialist who 
knows the scientific method of dealing 
vith a certain field of facts involved in 
the school—as mental, physiological, or 
fiseal. Common-sense opinion is_ that 
which, while fully and properly appre- 
ciating and utilizing expert opinion in 
every field, has a breadth of vision and a 
practical knowledge of men and things 
which those working in special fields often 
ao not and ean not have. The chief ad- 
ministrative school officer of a state or 
CILY, or those of like experience, should 
theoretically possess this common sense in 
the highest degree. The question is then 
should records and reports upon certain 
items so selected be made in the manner so 
determined in all school systems? 

Records and reports are a necessary part 
of the management of any enterprise other 
than the most simple. They grow out of 
man’s mental limitations—his inability to 
retain accurately in memory all of the de- 
tails of the work he is carrying on, andl 
in the ease of reports, his inability to 
obtain conveniently through any other 
means an accurate conception of what hap- 
pened in those portions of the work which 
are in charge of others. 

The larger the enterprise, the greater 


need there is for records and reports. A 


peddler or a cobbler has less need for 
records than a grocer, and no reports are 
required because one person only is en- 
caved in the busi7ess. A grocer’s records 


are usuz!ly not extensive in case he does a 
eash business. But if a credit business 
is conducted, accurate reliable records 
must be kept of every such transaction, no 
matter how small; otherwise, losses through 
jorgotten sales will result. Reports be- 
come necessary Whenever the owners or 
directors of the business are not those in 
inmedliate charge, as in the case of a chain 
of grocery stores, or of a large department 
store. Directors and general managers 
have found that one of the best ways to 
keep an eye upon what is going on in every 
department or branch is to require exact 
information upon certain leading or sig- 
nificant features which experience has 
shown most helpful to them in attaining 
the ends desired. All of this seems so 
well established in business and so essen- 
tial to its conduct that no intelligent per- 
son questions the need of and the service 
rendered by records and reports in the 
business and industrial world. 

But parallel situations exist in the realm 
of education. A father or mother acting 
as tutor for his or her own children needs 
but few if any records, and reports are 
out of the question. The situation is not 
greatly altered in the case of the private 
tutor who does his work within the home, 
although here is a beginning of the real 
need for records and reports, for there is a 
separation of final authority or ownership 
and the one doing the work on the one 
hand, and a specialization in function on 
the other hand which would tend to develop 
more systematic work and more careful 
weighing of results. The private school 
has its business accounts comparable with 
those of the merchant. If the principal is 
sole owner, reports to directors and stock- 
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holders do not exist, but if he is the exeecu- 


tive otheer of a corporation, reports up 


business and m iny other matters have to be 


made. Edueational records are, however, 


necessary. To secure future patronage the 
vork of the school must give satisfactior 
[he principal, therefore, requires from his 
teachers that records be kept and reports 
made upon those points which are thought 
to be important in this connection as at 
t¢ ndance pul ‘tual ly, da \ record } 


lessons, and deportment. The principal 


and teachers use these data in their efforts 


to have each pupil make the desired pro 


gress Permanent records are kept for 
future reference upon the part of the 
school. parent or pupil. Reports are macs 
to parents at fixed intervals and at such 
ot r times as Wl | best promote the ¢ 

operative WV rk of hom and school, and 


r the benefit of the home, the school and 
the pupil. There is nothing comparable 
these reports in business and they ar 


not reports as this term is used in this 


\ publie school has the same business 
‘ounts as the private school except that 


there are no tuition accounts. The same 


edueational records must be made and for 
= 

t same reasons. heports are much more 

prominent wit the school system itsel 


increasing in number and growing mort 


nd mors ymplex with the increase in sizé 
of the system. A one-room rural school in 
a sing district s coordinate with the 
school system of several thousand teacl 

ers 1n a city district as far as its outside 
relations ar neerned. There is one 


school board with the same kind of duties 


‘ , ‘ 


U} sactions; the same reeords 


ind business 


relating to individual pupils; likewise, one 


educational head But in the case of the 
first, this educational head knows for her- 


self or himself all that the teaching forze 


knows about the enterprise, and all that 
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Central officers are expected to know what 
is going on in the local schools and to pass 
that knowledge on to the people of the en- 
tire state. This is obviously impossible 
without a system of reports. 

So if ever any of us are burdened with 
this keeping of records and the prepara- 
tion of reports, and if we doubt their use- 
fulness, let us remember that we are but a 
small part of the largest public undertaking 
in this country of ours and one in which 
most of the stockholders are interested, 
and that it is therefore impossible for the 
enterprise to continue without them. One 
wishing to escape them should take up 
private tutoring. 

Thus far I have tried to establish that 
records and reports are necessary because 
of the inability of the mind without them 
to hold in memory facts which have oe- 
curred in the past or to get conveniently 
an accurate knowledge of conditions from 
others, or to hold in array a large number 
of facts for thoughtful consideration. As 
a corollary of this it follows that the larger 
the system the more extensive the reports 
required, and this in turn inereases the 
number of records. Finally, as publie 
education is one of the largest enterprises 
of our states, and as control is becoming 
more centralized and systematic, a large 
number of records and reports is inevita- 
ble. 

But irrespective of the size of the enter- 
prise or of the relation to it of the manager 
thereof, or of the number of stockholders, 
or whether it is private or public, the need 
for records and reports increases with the 
intensity with which the operations of the 
work are studied. <A _ business that is 
allowed to take its natural course directed 
by haphazard management or even thought- 


ful management of the unsystematiec kind 
has need for but a minimum number of 
records and reports. A business house or a 


factory under this type of management 
would keep at most only the usual business 
accounts included within assets and liabil 
ities. A school of this same class will keep 
its business accounts by funds and by name 
and edueational records of attendance and 
standing of pupils in the various subjects. 
Its reports will be limited aecordingly to 
these same, data. However, the need for 
even these records and reports, particularly 
those regarding finance or business, is not 
seen and appreciated by many schoolmen. 
School teachers’ knowledge and apprecia- 
tion of records and reports as aids to effi 
cient management, and their attitude to- 
ward them, are in fact similar to the ae 
quaintance gained by tourists visiting Rome 
as related in a story which some of you 
have probably seen recently in one of th 
leading periodicals. As the story goes, the 
Pope at one of his receptions asked each of 
his guests, ‘‘How long have you been in 
Rome?’’ To those who replied three days 
or thereabouts he responded, ‘‘Then you 
have seen Rome.’’ Were the answer three 
months, he said, ‘‘ You are just beginning 
to see Rome.’’ But to some who answered 
his question by saying three years, he re- 
turned, ‘‘O well, you haven’t yet begun to 
see Rome.’’ So it is with school reeords 
and reports, the more the superintendent, 
teacher and student understands and ap- 
preciates them, the larger are the benefits 
received from them and the greater the 
possibilities perceived. Managers and 
teachers who follow beaten paths and who 
allow their workmen or teachers to deter- 
mine their own methods of work and to 
fix their own time for its completion, 
or who when departing from the habitual 
ways, do so for casual reasons, really see 
only the externals of their business, like the 
tourists in this story, who in three days 
traverse the main thoroughfares and view 
superficially some of the more important 
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s of interest in the city of Rome, and it analyzes with the aid ledge 
eave it well sa sfied that they have seen al] that scienes in turnis nd wil { meth 
at was worth while. ods of seien Processes s of 
As has already been said. the need for the workers. and the tans ndet 
ords and reports increases with the in- which they work for t pu e of setting 
tensity with which the operations of an up stan lards for « S r business 
enterprise are studied by the management. that are right for that particular school or 
There are three types of management in uusiness. Such standards are self sufficing. 
dustry and school alike. Conventional While facts regarding other s s or busi 
or unsystematic management, the kind a nesses may give s suggestions, thes 
ready referred to, that which is guided by facts are wholly subordina t vets 
abit, traditions, and the copying of pra gleaned in the individual stitution in 
tise elsewhere—requires the simplest and question, Obviously, management in school 
ewest records and only those dealing with business and factory sr 1 in but a 
the external aspects where it comes in con lew instances this highest stage, and then 
with outside factors But when the only partially Secientifie inagement Is 
nethods of work and the time which it takes a goal still far removed, but nevertheless 
o do work are studied, when efforts are made me toward which we are just now in edu 
» eliminate wastes that are discovered cation making re rapid progress that 
through the careful study of processes and = ever before ore in ft last vear, accord 
eonditions under which work is done, and ing to one of the best-known hoolme n 
vhen standards are established, records and the country, than in the preceding thre 
reports of the internal aspects of the enter years, and more that period than dur 
prise become necessary in direct proportion ‘ng the preceding tet 
to the extent of the minuteness and aceu Unifor records and re ports ol tl kinds 
racy of the analyses of the facts involved, set forth in the report of the committee on 
School management, business management that subject are to be judged then pri 
ind factory management are alike progress marily by the service they render to syste 
ing from the lowest or unsystematie typ: matic management. Comparison of results 
to the higher stages of systematic and scien Is one Of the prominent met ods of this 
tific management. Reflective judgment type of management—perhaps the most 


rather than habit or tradition here control. prominent \ superintendent or teacher 
Comparison of the external and internal wishing to ake his school as efficient as 
features with the same features in other possible can compare with fair accuracy 
systems of like character, or with the same one year’s work with another in his own 
features in the same systems in previous System, no matter it form of records and 
vears, are constantly made. System and reports are ised, provided they are the sam: 
method in the conduct of the enterprise and om year to year. But being without th 
judgment formed upon the results of such certain knowledge that scientific manage 
study determine present and future pro- ment can give and compelled to choose his 
cedures. In this stage of systematic man- course according to his best judgment. h 
agement attention and comparison are must also make comparison wit! 
largely confined to results and to the time school systems which have similar cond 
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n which results are accomplished. Scien- 


tific management goes still further in that preciable degree of satisfaction unless rr 
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cords and reports in all the cities are sim- 
ilar as to form and identical as to the defi- 
nitions of the items upon which comparison 
IS desired. 

The conelusion of this part of the dis- 
cussion, then, is that uniform records and 
reports are necessary to systematic manage- 
ment and to the increased efficiency of the 
schools above that secured through con- 
ventional or unsystematic management. 
Let us go back now to the earlier part of the 
discussion and tie it up with what has just 
been said. If uniform records and reports 
are necessary to the increased efficieney of 
schools, then their managers and directors 
and owners—that is, the superintendents, 
school directors, state education officers and 
the people, find it to their interest to re- 
quire them. The state education office is 
then warranted in requiring set forms of 
records and reports of all school districts 
provided they are of the right kind, for in 
so doing it is not only fulfilling its duty, 
but is also promoting the interests of edu- 
cation in every district which chooses to 
take advantage of the data so gathered, and 
it also is even enabling the unwilling dis- 
trict to help itself in spite of itself. Fur- 
thermore, if the forms are of the right sort, 
it has a better body of facts to present to 
the legislature and to the people regarding 
the status of education in the state as a 
whole. 

Likewise city and county superintend- 
ents are warranted in requiring uniform 
records and reports of the right character, 
and they are best fulfilling their duty to 
their people when full comparison is made 
of their schools with the schools of other 
cities which are fairly comparable, and 
when the results of such comparison are 
given to the people honestly and fearlessly 


through printed annual reports bound in 
pamphlet form and through the news- 
papers. School boards and the people are 


warranted in requiring such records and 
reports from their officers and teachers not 
only for their own benefit, but in order to 
cooperate with other cities and counties in 
a uniform plan from which all will nat- 
urally benefit. 

Our discussion has now reached that stage 
where we must give brief attention to the 
eontent of the forms recommended in the 
report of the committee of the department 
of superintendence. As might be expeeted 
from what has been said before, these forms 
seek to make possible a comparison of re 
sults rather than of processes—a compari 
son of costs according to any unit which 
may be chosen, a comparison of progress of 
pupils through school aceording to any 
standard of normal age and normal prog- 
ress that may be fixed, and a comparison 
of attendance according to standards that 
are fixed in the report. 

Systematic and scientific management re 
quire an organization of forces aceording 
to the functions exercised by each and a 
study of the ways in which each function 
and sub-function is performed so as to bring 
it up to the highest efficiency. Costs are a 
necessary part of such studies. Costs 
should therefore be determined for each 
function and sub-funetion. The fiseal ree- 
ords and reports recommended by the com- 
mittee and required by the Bureau of Edu- 
cation and followed in many cities and a few 
states are in aecord with this fundamental 
principle of management and of accounting. 

The purpose of the school is not the ma- 
king of a product as is the case in a factory, 
but the development of individual workers 
or members of society. The attainment of 
the various standards in the course of study 
indicates the progress that each is making. 
The most important educational records of 
the school, therefore, are those showing the 
progress of each pupil through the school 
eourse. Each child is a unit in the conduct 
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e school. The general aim of educa- reports ft tw 
on must be reduced to individual applica- lasses | t on ns why ' 
1 before it can become the most efficient teachers and s find it s » work 
orking ain Efficiency requires, there- up any enthusias rds { 
re, a record of each individual’s progress nd reports is b ise f ' 
n the most convenient form. Hence the pelled to give so t 1 
framing of a permanent individual record them which so far as t n ‘ 
ard which contains a place for the entry to see benefited neit! nor any : 
‘f the most essential facts needed in such a one else in proport nergy ex i 
study pended upon th It t into 
But in making comparisons between application at rin that no ! 
school systems as to their efficiency in record or re} should required which 
securing normal progress of pupils, for s not actually uti d by superints nts 
hich forms are proposed, there is a inp ting the « nev of thes 1. we : 
lange! n the ynne hand, of lowering should thus h ‘ ] 1 ‘ I new and 
standards in orde to make a good better typ S ) i uunting How 
numerical showing this should be con ever, the | tion ) Ss princely 
emned. On the other hand, there is a would from tl point vi id 
ndency on the part of some schools to be uniform records and reports i vas 
satisfied with relatively low efficiency, pro not made of t lata thev ¢ And this 
vided other schools make as bad a showing. is right. If a school s t t grade 
[Inefficiency is excused on the ground that of management nvent r unsys 
hers are equally a fault This is not tematic nd is nte! to r m that 
‘onsistent with the aim of building up the low plane, t! nly good | 1 see for un 
est system of schools, a desire which most form records and reports is 1 irnishing 
of us claim to have. of data for superintendents ! s 
Certain practical aspects of the question to use in \ parison and I super 
should be briefly considered before this tendents to gather desired facts 
presentation is closed. Granted that un While teachers and officers ly ! 
form records and reports should be made in’ ing near the limit of their strengt ften 
ocal school systems, should the additional nd in some way time todo more work which 
labor they involve be required of teachers hey see is worth while, nevertheless, schools 
and officers who are already, in fact, over- as well as business houses require book 
burdened? Should superintendents and keepers. The proprietor of a small store will 
pr ncipals devote ore time to office work do his own kk ping | re the busi 
and less to supervision of instruction in Ness become ery large he relievy msel| 
order to give the time requ red for these and s clerks of t respon tv in order 
records and reports? In the first place, it that they may do rtant things 
One of the greatest rces waste in our 


may be said that time may be gained for 


the records and reports by cutting out schools to-day is requ und thre 
those that are useless and those that are thousand. r men thi year alter 
less useful. Probably there is not a state, year wl! 1 ni or s ina 1 dollar 
city or town school system in our entire clerk could do just as well or better. Super 
country that does not have some, and many _intendents should not take time from super 
of them a large number, of records and _ vision to prepare records and reports ul! 
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less it be for a brief period in order to ge! 
the right system permanently established. 
They should, however, if necessary, take 
time from supervision to study such records 
and reports in order to master the data 
contained in them for the benefit of their 
own schools Increased efficiency in sys 
tems of school records and reports W hen 
recognized by school boards will be one of 
the strongest arguments for the obtaining 
of the necessary clerical help required for 
their proper care. 

Uniform records and reports have come 
to stay as a permanent part of our educa- 
tional procedure. They will be further ex 
tended and perfeete d and will in time come 
into universal use. Otherwise, public edu- 
cation will fail to take that place in the 
working out of our country’s destiny which 
seems to be ready for her. It would seem 
to be incumbent upon each of us wishing 
our profession to render its full service to 
society to further this movement to the best 
of our abilities and opportunities. 

HarLaNn UppeGRAFF 

UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA 


THE PROBLEM OF THE PROFESSIONAL 
TRAINING FOR WOMEN'’ 

Were I Fortunatus, I should gently twist 
my wishing-hat, and behold, there would 
be a group of new college courses, each cen 
tered about the fountain-head of all pro 
gress, the home. They would trace its evo 
lution; they would reveal its significance 
in the advance of mankind from beasthood 
to noble manhood and womanhood; they 
would disclose its unrealized ideals; thes 
would deal with conditions that make or 
mar; they would consider the house beaut 
ful and the house sanitary; they would 
apply the principles of efficient organiza 


1 Read before the San Francisco Branch of the 


Association of Collegiate Alumnw, November 27, 
1915, at Hotel Oakland. 


tion and management; they would wrestle 
with the problem of income and outgo; they 
would dwell on the relation of the home io 
the school, the church, the state, and th 
economic order. And a system of well 
planned exercises would, wherever possible, 
connect insight with practise. 

Having wished such college courses into 
existence, I should give my _ wishing-hai 
another twist, and most young college 
women—and a goodly number of young 
men, too—would take them, along with other 
courses designed to produce the college 
bred thoroughbred. Of the several roads 
to Liberal Culture many young women 
and again I don’t bar young men—wou!d 
find this the most natural and most direct 
Incidentally, the foundations would be laid 
as to specialized knowledge and skill for 
home-making on a high plane, whenever 
Prince Charming proves irresistible. But 
the courses I have in mind would not imply 
a policy of *‘ watchful waiting’’ on the part 
of the young college woman. They would 
not be voeational. Like other liberating 
studies and disciplines, they would aim at 
development of personalities and so at 
making life more worth living, for self and 
others. They would doubtless come to rich 
est fruition in the case of subsequent wife 
hood and motherhood; but their value as 
educational means would be independent of 
these phases of woman’s experience. 

Once more I twist my wishing-hat. Now 
every young college woman is seen to have 
put on her working-program pursuits with 
a vocational turn. Each realizes that 
women as well as men are to be qualified 
through their university training to dis- 
charge their functions later on as active and 
efficient leading citizens. Each realizes 
that even the first degree, that of liberal 
arts, should stand not only for fitness, but 
also for fitness for something. For women 
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0 SS hat for men a higher education nomic ¢ ! : 
that prepares only for leisure and perhaps multiphed. Il 
purely decorative or parasitic life should = quires not or 
a thing of th past The college cours: forme! 
should lay at least the foundations for ; trainin social « ' 4 
that promises self-support or, at tr vh 
rate, some kind of specific social sers supply In the s \ ; 
worthy of a college graduate. Only d socia ( Po 
iehinite purpos such as th I e of ern sé \ 
a 
ng implies, is likely to issue in that in re ! S 
of effort that will build up a soe ally examp pr ~ mu ! 
ent personality Women perhaps national hous nd what is imy | 
more nan men need t ) \ rn d agains le! | rs S| 
king 0 rse a thing for ind the on of t 
vidual subdje \ Satistactioous \f | ist ( ! © nv | p 
illy as much as men they need to learn to tunities for leadership. They not h 
rive ntelligent allegiance to a cause out solved. however wit only a 
side of themselves Ilence every colleg eneral educat n than p lems 
woman, Whatever her present economic of engineering solved | 


status or prospects, should, during the la have never studied e ring. New \ 


er part of her courst concentrate effort cations are bein \ i t dema i both 
bout a vocational aim, and subject herseif broad ecultur nd sp mastery, and 

to specific training for specifie doing. unless college-bred wom contr 
Two special considerations reenforee this their evolution by pioneerin nitiatiy 

educational demand. In the first place, it the rate of progress will slower than it 


mav be urged with considerable foree that need bi The time must me, for instane 


modern family life ean not be adequately when tl dministi Oo uN sw 
promoted if the wife as well as the husband be on a pre fessional basis rhe the high 
s not trained for effective participation in positions will presuppose preparation 
? some work that lies outside of the modern ogous to that for law and medicine and 
home. The home of an earlier day was a_ teaching Women n haste that day 
world in little. The woman who presided and by doing so wv rradually widen th 
ver it was called upon to be an expert in range of vocational opportunities for th 
many directions. Her sphere of activities, college woma 
narrowly circumscribed as it was in many Now, if the foregoir ; embody 
ways, yet furnished a life-long universits worthy aims, it seems clear tl 1 progres 
course, as it were, and offered opportunities sive universitv will function more and 
for an infinitely richer development of per- more perfectly and mor nd more helj 
| sonality than the modern home is likely to fully if, besides organ ra ilture 


do, which often calls only for expertness in courses on the hon t provide mort 


dusting and possibly cooking and dish- abundantly than hitherto for the vocational 
washing. On the other hand, the network training of wom and w moreove? 
, of communal interconnections has become adopt the policy of aimi vy toster 


vastly more intricate; the ramifications of development of professions it of the nu 


the modern home into the social and eco- merous Civ social, commercia ndustrial 
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and agricultural eallings that can be effi 
ciently plied only by persons of broad eul- 
ture specifically prepared. Such a policy 
would be greatly aided, as already inti- 
mated, if women would give it their or- 
ganized support, in the interest of the na- 
tional welfare as well as in that of their 
bread-winning sisters. Their attention 
might naturally be given first to certain 
professions in the making. in some branches 
of industry, of business, of agriculture, in 
house and city planning, in public hygiene, 
in the management of the corporate and 
institutional affairs of city, state and na- 
tion. Many occupations in these fields are 
still so closely related to the social services 
women render as wives and mothers and 
managers of households as not to be really 
alien pursuits, but rather specialized forms 
of homekeeping. May we fot-hepe, then, 
that little by little a number of occupa- 
tions that have radiated from the home will 
become more and more organized definitely 
into callings for which special technical 
preparation will be made on a liberal cul- 
ture basis, and that, accordingly, the under- 
graduate college woman will have a larger 
number of vocations to choose from? 

But while we may resolve to make wishes 
and prophecies come true, we realize that 
we can not escape at once from the situa- 
tion of the moment. What this is we all 


‘know. Not long ago a young college woman 


told me she must teach and wouldn’t I let 
her know in case I learned of a vacaney. 
Less than four weeks later I received a 
wedding card with this laconic message 
written across its face: *‘] have chosen the 
other alternative.”’ Some exaggeration 
here, of course, but the fact remains that 
teaching is the only profession to which 
college women aspire in large numbers, al- 
though women differ probably as widely 


as men in varieties of individual aptitude 
and predilection. From the point of view 


of the common good this fact means that 
the human wealth represented by college 
women is very unsatisfactorily distributed 
if not actually wasted. The needs of mod- 
ern society call for a greater variety of 
efficient services on the part of its educated 
and trained women. From the point of 
view of the teaching profession and of edu 
cation this fact means not only lowered 
conditions of service, but also an insufficient 
number of men. And thoughtful men and 
women are agreed that boys and girls 
should not be brought up as if they were 
half-orphans and that women teachers 
alone can not be expected to represent 
mothers and fathers and the state. For 
the individual woman candidate this over- 
supply—which in California is rapidly in- 
creasing—means of course fierce compe- 
tition and then perhaps failure to obtain 
a position, unless she has had the wisdom 
to prepare herself for one of the newer 
specialties. 

This state of affairs is, of course, the re- 
sult of a combination of causes. There is 
the eall to social service; there is the fact 
that teaching is potentially the most human 
of all professions; there is the maternal 
instinct, which makes vicarious mother- 
hood seem more attractive than other forms 
of self-expression ; there is the opportunity 
for keeping alive the intellectual interests 
of university days and for communicating 
them to the younger generation; there is 
the prospect of a mode of self-support that 
is sanctioned by the arbiters of ‘‘good 
form,’’ that promises a comparatively se- 
eure and definite income, however small, 
and that offers provision for holidays for 
body and soul. Such facts and motives 
will probably continue to make teaching a 
preferred profession for women. And of 
course, one may add in passing, the prin- 
ciple of a career for talent regardless of 
sex is bound to win its way, until every 
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Kind and I le of nit DOS will b tl na ‘ ) 

‘essible to women, W ou intervening luture s ! 
artificial barriers But there are two supply a demand as soon as \ 
external reasons V¥ hy teaching is chosen so have Iniversit 
otten without regard to any ll ward eall or their duty to a | ! 
to potential fitness. One is that the gate is oping and 
wide and the way 1s broad that leadeth to According \ versity ! i 
destruction Teaching appears to the small account of n 
oung college woman as the logical and velopments In { 
familiar continuation of a smooth and well new subject, voly new tions 
travelled road. over which she has been human intelligen to tl affair 
passing since her first day at school. She is usually subjected to a fie t1 fi 
knows the inside of schoolrooms and what lite, even after it has reeeived 
teachers are like ly to do or to leave in demie recognition Under t $ 
done. She can easily inform herself con- stances the young woman is 
cerning the conditions that must be met vocational possibilities li her ttentio 
before she can become a member of the is directed to civie or so sery 
teaching profession. Agencies of various ings, or to positions for which a eve 
kinds are available to assist her into her woman might fit hers n agricultur n 


{ 


first position, and beyond, if necessary. the industries, in business, and so on, th 
She is able to forecast the future with a source of information is not elv to be 


comparatively small number of qualifying the university or any of the courses offered 


‘‘ifs.’’ She understands, too, that th therein. Moreover, she is without the data 
initial salary is likely to be larger than any of experience that would enable her to 
other type of occupation offers to any be- magine her career and its attendant 
ginner. No radical break with the past ‘s cumstances. In the abser of anv cha 
required and the future is seen in fairly nels of connection tween the universit 
definite outline. She is not confronted by and those ‘ontro ng desirable positions 


the problem of how to blaze a trail into the even a dauntless spirit is apt to shrink from 
unknown. Of course, the operation of this venturing on an uncharted ocean. Th 
cause is not confined to women. Altogether majority will seek th ne of least res 
too many young men choose engineering § ance. 
or law or medicine simply because these Now, in saying al] this I am not unmind 
professions represent traditional, well- fl of the efforts made by women for som 
beaten paths. The truth of the matter is time past to open up non-teaching spheres 
that the percentage of born pathfinders of activity lhe publications of the Won 
and pioneers is always small, even if school en’s Educational and Industrial Union 
and college, through their failure to stimu- Boston, the wo1 f the Intercollegiate Bu 
late initiative and self-reliance, have not reau of Occupations of New York City, the 
reduced it still farther. bulletins of a standir ommittee of tl 
Inseparable from this cause is a second Association of Collegiate Alumnw and sey 
one, namely, the stage of development’ eral other undertakings of a similar nature 
reached by various non-traditional oeccupa- represent very helpful contributions to the 
tions that suggest themselves as possible question of differentiated occupations for 


alternatives to teaching. It has never been’ suitably trained college wome: In more 
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than one respect all we of California need 
to do is to heed the injunetion: Go ye and 
do likewise. But after all, a great deal of 
what has been done elsewhere is not appli- 
eable locally. The problem is not solved 
as the individual California college girl 
faces it. Perhaps I can best make my 
meaning clear if I group together th 
further steps that seem necessary to divert 
a larger proportion of college women into 
other occupations than that of teaching. 
First of all, there is needed a survey as 
definite as possible of actual or prospective 
vocational opportunities in California. 
Such a survey would cover both city and 
country. It would aim to neglect no oecu- 
pation that is now, or can be made an ap- 
plied science. It would inelude county and 
city and state administration. Like other 
vocational surveys, it would go into the con- 
ditions surrounding each occupation, its 
demands on health and strength, its p 
manency, the chances it offers for advance: 
ment, in short, all those things that make a 
voeation serve the purposes of the master 
calling of all of us, that of living an in- 
creasingly worthy and effective human life. 
In the second place, a systematic attempt 
needs to be made to seeure a favorable atti 
tude towards the employment of women 
college graduates. Fortunately, unless | 


am greatly mistaken, both the prejudice of 
pioneering days against college graduates 
in general and the belief that suecess in any 
non-academie occupation is determined 
solely by mere native intelligence and long 
apprenticeship are disappearing. The 
number of employers is growing who are 
looking for an increase in efficieney to the 
university-trained men and women and 
would prefer them if they could get them 
I am reminded, for example, of what I was 
told by the head buyer for one of the larg- 


est and best-known dry goods firms in San 


Francisco. He said: 


I st 1 be giad if yo e five r six 
senior girls to put themseives ll my charge n 
three half lays in the week for tra ng in buying 
our finer grades {f goods I am sure that very 
iesira e po yns oO 1! De oO em atte i 

) ira ely | tf this t Tt 
pr es | rf t 1 i ible ) 
comn 1 sala crea xcess of anything 
they 1 f s ‘ And ere would 
he no ng mis ft tT oO l he 5 
Su ) epel a omal ) U t 


Moreover, an enquiry would probably re 
veal that even more or less political oiti- 
cials would not be disinclined to give tl 
eollege-bred woman at least a 


trial. 

The third need is the creation of a bu 
rean, preferably a university bureau, at 
least for the present, which shall analyze 
and sort the data gathered, which shall 
place full and accurate information within 
ready reach of the college girl, and which 
shall provide for suitable lectures, designed 
to exhibit not only the purely material as- 


pects ot possible choices of eallinges or pro 


fessions but also those features that illus- 
trate the possible human satisfactions, the 
opportunities for self-realization and the 
eontributions that may be made to social 
progress. In touch with the students, such 

bureau would also try to get in touch and 
keep in touch with individuals or corporate 
bodies which control the filling of vacancies 
or the establishment of new positions, and 
which have been induced to form the habit 
of looking to the universities for promising 
‘vandidates. Instead of creating such an 


1 


institution de novo it would probably De 
found practicable to enlarge the scope of 
the functions now exercised by appoint- 
ment secretaries or committees dealing 
with the placing of teachers. 

A fourth ste p would be to place on tl 
staff of such a bureau a woman qualified b 
specialized study and tact and common 
sense as expert vocational counsellor for 


women. The functions demanded of such 
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Ennis, Miss Mary Meagher, Miss Margaret 
Holmes, Miss Margaret Knox, Miss Lucille 
Nicol, Miss Gratia Goller, Miss Olive Jones, 
Dr. James Sullivan, Ernest Crandall, Miss 
Edna Phillips, Lyman A. Best, Harry Penhal- 
low, Daniel Feldman and William Hendrie. 
City Chamberlain Henry C. Bruere, Mrs. 
Frank Cothren and Joseph Haag represented 
the city. Ira Ettinger represented Frank 
Dowling, president of the Board of Aldermen. 
The three experts of the Mayor’s Commission, 
with William Hutcheson, an actuary, also at- 
tended. Mr. Hendrie was the only one who 
opposed the conference plan. 

The following is a summary of the plan, as 
submitted by Miss Isabel A. Ennis for the in- 
formation of the teachers: 


I. Administration—Pension Board.—Members of 
the Board of Education designated by mayor, 
president of the Board of Ed ation, controller of 
New York ¢ ity and three teacher members elected 
as now; consent by one city member, one teacher 
member and two other members necessary for any 
diseretionary action; Pension Board makes its own 
by-laws and elects its chairn to submit yearly 
itemized statement of money necessary, ete., and 
after verification by Board of Estimate, amount so 
verified shall be included in tax levy; controller to 
hold and invest funds, as now 

Il. Income—I tems Concerning Fund.—(1) $800, 
000 permanent fund and all money in excess of 
$800,000 standing to the credit of the fund on 
June 30, 1916; (2) contributions; present force; 
3.1 per cent. to 7.9 per cent. of salary, according 
to present age, sex ar d length of serviee prior to 
reorganization of fund (about 13 per cent. of 
present foree would pay this higher rate); (a) 


> 


New entrants, 2.19 per cent. to 7.55 per cent. We 
have been assured that these are tentative figures, 
which on final calculation will be 10 per cent. 
lower: (b) different rates, men and women; (c) 
teachers contribute half; city contributes half, of 
sum required for pensions accruing for future 
service; (d) teachers with ‘‘outside experience’’ 
pay arrears; (¢) two options to be given to those 
who desire lower rates and consequently lower pen 
sions (this to meet the objection of the people 
who ery, ‘‘I would rather pay less and have a 
lower pension’’ f) board’s actuary to examine 


report and certify the condition of the fund every 


five vears; (g) at no time in the future is the rate 


tr ae ) » | + ent. of s ry t ss 
i the comput ns »s \ vidend t 
est arising tT 1 estme f takes é é 
d pens on tf liana ( ( ré l es nor r okes 
inv privilege or right of se oO t retired s 

III. A Lin None 

iv. = 1) No minimu no maximum 
‘ retire n den d afte V-five years t 

( half pay disabi \ ifter ency irs 70 
for each year of service, based the average of 
lary of the las te years disat \ ifter 


thirty years, 1-60 for each year of service, based 
on the average sa ary of the last ten years Be 
cause of reorganization and condition of fund no 
pension for the next five years will be greater than 
half pay at time of retirement. After 1922, 1-70 
in addition to half pay for each year of service 
over thirty-five years. 


V. Withdrawals Resiaqnation, Dism ssal, Trans 


fer.—Contributions returned with 4 per cent. com 
pound interest Tr ease of death, said contribu 
tions returned with 4 per cent. compound interest 


to legal heir. 

Miscellaneous.—Three Pension Board physicians; 
two appointed by Pension Board, one by Board of 
Edueation; examination of all applicants for disa 
bility; pensions at time of retirement and period 
ically thereafter. 

Reappointment to Active Service Pension Board 
physicians may ‘‘retire’’ on leave of absence for 
a year any one who has served twenty years and 
who is physically unable to continue teaching, 
Pension Board recommends to Board of Edueation 


reappointment of teacher 


A COURSE FOR TEACHERS OF ABNORMAL 
CHILDREN 


Tue Local Board of the Oswego (N. Y.) 
Normal School recently appointed Miss 
Eleanor Gray, of Vineland, N. J., to conduct 
the new department for the training of teach- 
ers to take charge of classes of children whose 
minds have not developed normally. 

Miss Gray is a native of Illinois, and has 
taught in the publie schools, in Chicago 
Normal School as critic, and later was for 
seven years dean of women in the State Nor- 
mal School at Bellingham, Washington. She 
has been interested in the type of children for 
whom little provision has been made, and has 
pursued the subject in the most widely known 
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ers for this work. 
The nearest approacl as been a six weeks’ pr 
riod of observation and lectures in a few inst! 
tutions for the feebleminded. Several univer- 
ties have ott red eourses ntended to help in 
direction. The growing need to care for 
‘lass of children, arising from the sense of 
duty to them and economy for the state, has 
1 the edueation department to consider 


establishing a cours n one of the state normal 


Such a course Wi ] be offe red at the Oswero 
Normal and Training School in 1916 (Septem- 


ber). It is open to those who have some spe- 


ssess a normal diploma. The course will 
ver a year of theory, observation and practise 
der an expert trained by the leading author- 
A special diploma will 


be issued authorizing graduates to teach, or 


ties in this country. 


ganize and supervise subnormal classes. The 
earlier graduates will no doubt be in demand 
to train others and the salaries for such teach- 
ers are already in advance of the average for 
the grades. Only a limited number will be 
enrolled for the course. Later it is possible 
that a shortened course may be given those 
who do not care to become supervisors but to 


do class work only. 


THE ELLEN RICHARDS RESEARCH PRIZE 

Tue Naples Table Association for Pro- 
moting Laboratory Research by Women an- 
nounces the offer of an eighth prize of one 
thousand dollars for the best thesis written by 
a woman, on a scientific subject. This thesis 


must embody new observations and new con- 
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Phi address at the Massachusetts Agricultural 
College on March 22. 

Dr. Georce Emory FEettows has been en- 
gaged by the American Association for Inter- 
national Conciliation to give a course of lee- 
tures at the summer session of the University 
of Utah, on “ The Causes of the Great War 
and Plans for Permanent Peace.” Dr. Fellows 
was president of the University of Maine from 
1902-11 and later president of Millikin Uni- 
versity. Ile is now head of the department of 
history and political science at the University 
of Utah. 

Proressor Etpwoop P. CupBer.ey, of Stan- 
ford University, lectured before the Boston 
University department of education in Jacob 
Sleeper Hall, on Mareh 25, on “ Recent D 
velopments in Secondary Education in Cal 
fornia.” 

Dr. Morris Jastrow, Jr., of the University 
of Pennsylvania, has accepted an invitation 
from the University of California to teach in 
its summer school where he will give courses 
in Semitic languages, Hebrew, Assyrian, 
Arabie and in the history of religions. 

Unoxicut Harrorit, exchange professor of 
Japanese literature and life at Harvard Uni 
versity, announces a course of three lectures 
on “Confucianism,” to be given under the 
auspices of the division of philosophy. The 
lectures will be given in Emerson Hall on 
April 3, 7 and 10. 

M. Georce Sarton, of Belgium, will deliver 
at Clark University in April a course of six 
public lectures on the History of Science. 

Tur Huxley Lecture at the University of 
Birmingham was delivered on March 10, by 
Lord Bryce, who chose as his subject, “ War 
and Progress: an Inquiry from History of 
how far War and Peace have respectively 
contributed to the Progress of Mankind.” 

Tue fourteenth annual meeting of the 
Brown University Teachers’ Association is 
being held at the end of the present week. 


The conference opened on Friday afternoon in 


Sayles Hall with addresses promised by Presi- 
dent Faunce; Walter E. Ranger, Rhode Island 
commissioner of public schools; David Sned- 


den, Massachusetts commissioner of eduea- 
1; Professor James L. MeConaughty, 


Dartmouth Colle 


tior 
ve, and Professor Stephen 8. 
Colvin, of Brown. Friday evening there was 
a reception, followed by the annual dinner of 
the association. Speakers at the dinner were 
expected to include Professor Ernest C. Moore, 
of Harvard, and Lida S. King, dean of the 
Women’s College in Brown University. On 
Saturday morning the annual business meet- 
ing was to be held in Manning Hall, after 
which there was planned a symposium on 
* Reading in the Public Schools,” followed by 
a series of round table conferences on history, 
English, German, romance languages, mathe- 
matics, science and commercial subjects. 

THE annual conference of school teachers 
will be held at the University of Pennsylvania 
on April 12, 13, 14 and 15. This conference is 
known as “ Schoolmen’s Week,” and is largely 
attended by teachers from Pennsylvania and 
other states. 

Tue main building of the Oshkosh (Wis.) 
Normal School was destroyed by fire on March 


~~) 


with a loss of $160,000. 


New York University has moved its Wall 
Street branch into larger quarters in order to 
accommodate the enrollment. The new head- 
quarters are in the Broad Exchange Building 
at 25 Broad Street. The university now oc- 
cupies a suite of rooms including three large 
classrooms and an _ administrative office. 
Classes are still held in the smoking room of 
the Stock Exchange Building, as well. The 
enrollment of the branch this term is 500 men. 
Last year it was 300. The courses now being 
given are: Insurance, law of contracts, foreign 


exchange, business English, Spanish, account- 


ing, security investments, history and methods 
of banking, corporation finance, public utilities 
investments and railroad bonds. Several large 
business houses are using the branch as a 


training school for some of their men. 


Tue School of Education of the University 
of Pennsylvania has just received a new acces- 
sion to its departmental library. This collec- 
tion, known as the Maria Hosmer Penniman 
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H. Ingersoll Company, the Union Pacifie Rail 
road, the Alexander Hamilton Institute, the 
National City Bank, the United States Mort 
gage and Trust Company, the Western Elec- 
tric Company, the American Telephone and 
Telegraph Company, the Steel Products Com 
pany and the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic 
Commerce of the United States Department 
of Commerce. Other business houses have 
manifested interest in this plan, and there is 
every reason to believe that there will be a 


decided extension of this feature of our work.” 


Tue London correspondent of the Boston 
Transcript writes that the annual statement of 
the Rhodes Schol irships Trust shows how seri 
ously the war has interfered and is still inte 
fering with the entire system of scholarships 
all over the world. Nearly all the undergradu 
ate scholars from the British colonies, being 
granted a leave of absence, have entered the 
Imperial service for the remainder of the war, 
so that at the end of the last term only eight- 
ecn colonial scholars continue d in re sidence at 
Oxford, and of these fifteen had good reasons 
for not serving. Up to the present time 167 
scholars and ex-scholars are known to have 
taken commissions or enlisted in the Imperial 
army and its colonial contingents. Of these, 
South Africa has contributed fifty-three, Aus- 
tralia forty-three, Canada forty-two, Bermuda 
cight, Jamaica eight, Newfoundland six, New 
Zealand six, the United States one. The list 
of ex-scholars taking service increases as new 
contingents are formed in the dominions and 
colonies. Leave of absence has also been 
granted for varying periods to a number of 
American scholars who have wished to assist 
in the war work of the Red Cross Society and 
the Young Men’s Christian Association, or in 
the administration of relief to the suffering 
populations of Belgium and Serbia. The as- 
sistance thus given has been gratefully ac- 
knowledged. The total number of American 
scholars in residence during the whole or a 


part of the year was eighty-seven. 


Meetincs of the Missouri Corn Growers’ 


Association, the Missouri Country Life Con- 
ference, the Missouri Home Makers’ Confer- 


ence and eighteen other state associations 
were held during Columbia Farmers’ Week at 
the University of Missouri from January 3 to 7. 
The afternoon, from 1:30 to 6 o’clock, of each 
day was given over to these organizations. 
Many of the associations will have meetings 
every day of the week, while some are sched 
uled for only one meeting and a few will hold 
both separate and joint sessions. Here is a 
list of other state associations meeting at Co- 
lumbia: Missouri Women Farmers’ Club, 
Missouri State Grange, Missouri Farm Man- 
agement Association, State Dairy Associa- 
tion, Association of County and District Fair 
Managers, Southwest Jersey Breeders’ Asso 
ciation, Missouri Sheep Breeders’ Associa 
tion, Missouri Draft Horse Breeders’ Asso- 
ciation, Missouri Cattle, Swine and Sheen 
Feeders’ Association, State Holstein Breed- 
ers’ Association, Missouri Saddle Horse 
Breeders’ Association, Missouri Farmers’ Ex 
change, Association of County Farm Bu 
reau Boards, Duroe-Jersey Breeders’ Associa 
tion, Poland China Breeders’ Association, 
Hampshire Breeders’ Association, Chester 
White Breeders’ Association and Missouri 
Apiary Society. The list of men on the even 
ing programs of Farmers’ Week included: 
Dr. A. Ross Hill; William Hirth, publisher 
of the Missouri Farmer; David Lubin, Amer- 
ican delegate to the International Institut 
of Agriculture at Rome, Italy; John H. At 
wood; H. d. Waters; Perry G. Holden; James 
E. Poole, of the Chicago Live Stock World; 
Dr. D. F. Luckey, state veterinarian; M. L. 
MeClure, president National Live Stock Ex- 
change of the United States. A banquet at 
Rothwell Gymnasium closed the week’s pro- 
gram. Plates were laid for one thousand 
persons. The banquet was made a “ made in 
the College of Agriculture” affair. Surprise, 
a yearling steer, a prize winner at the Mis- 
souri State Fair and at the American Royal 
Live Stock Show, was slaughtered to supply 
the meat. The banquet was prepared and 
served by the girls of the home economics de- 
partment, assisted by men from the College 
of Agriculture. 
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that, if called to active service, he would musicians were a close s ith $1 
be paid his salary, less War Office allowance, hour. The waiters averaged 27 cent 
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He also argues that any type of retrenchment 


DISCUSSION AND CORRESPONDENCE 


THE MISUSE OF STANDARD TEST IN 
EDUCATION 


ulated to diminish the output of chem 
experts from the training establishments 


the country 18 a fatal form of war economy. 


Statistics drawn from the current catalogue standard test 
of Brown University show 41 per cent. of th been introduced recently e pul 
56 men in the freshman class come from seh s. represent not ! ! listit 
Rhode Island, as against 49 per cent. in 1914 advance in edu 
1915. Massachusetts contributes 23 per cent., has not con ibout 
and the six New England states 73 per cent., some | ! result | t 
as against SO per cent. a vear ago. Five other Some of these are due to misund } 
states, New York, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, some to misuses. We should att t to 
Ohio and Illinois, contribute 20 per cent., a 5 rect these mistak« at t same t 
per cent. increas The composition of the recognize and pre 
undergraduate men’s college, as a whole, r the standards 
mains preponderatingly of local students As 
Fifty-four per cent. of the student body liv following state ’ eared ri 
within twenty-five miles of the university, and 5, one of our education nals mav b 
only 34 per cent. more than fifty miles away cited, 1 re the instructions of pe! 


The Women’s College is more distinctly a pendent ¢ — - 

local institution, drawing 78 per cent. of its vine of the Courtis te 

students from within the 25-mile radius. Of 

the 150 students in the gradu ite department aia t a ; oe 
exactly two thirds are Rhode Islanders, and eee . ene 
29 different colleges are represented among 
the 55 who did not graduate from Brown. 

In the annual report of the Bureau of Stu-  ,,,- it, Bint # 
dent Employment at the University of Chi “- le . the ervat 1 expe 
cago a remarkable showing is made both in nee of Miss Mary E. Me lis r of pra 
the number of students aided and in the and training in the Boston | and M 
amount of money earned. Fourteen hundred John M. Brewer, of the Depar t of I 


and twenty students, including 1,192 men and Har 
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will likely be raised next fall. The success with 
which teachers achieve these standards will in a 
sense be a measure of teaching ability. 

The success which a teacher has in meeting 
these standards has little or nothing to do with 
teaching ability. The poorest teacher in a 
school may easily have the best class as a re- 
sult of the practise in these fundamental proc- 
esses in arithmetic. It may, in fact, be con- 
sidered one of the merits of these tests that 
the efforts aroused through competition, ete., 
often enable pupils to master. the mechanics 
of arithmetic for the most part quite inde- 
pendently of the teacher. 

In the second place, the threatened raising 
of the standards made in the above state- 
ment is a very questionable procedure. if 
extra effort is to be put forth on one subject of 
study, care must be exercised that the effort 
is not made at the expense of other subjects of 
study needing equal attention. 

The writer would substitute the following 
statement as one quite as likely to cover the 
facts in the schools of the above cited superin- 
tendent. 

These are tentative and possibly mazimuin 
standards; it may be necessary to lower them next 
year in order that too much attention be not given 
to the mere mechanics of school work. The mere 
giving of these tests and the publication of the 
comparative scores with the consequent competition 
and rivalry aroused will doubtless tend to give 
sufficient and possibly undue emphasis to this 
work. It may well be that the time spent on it 
ean be reduced another year. At any rate, it 
should be recognized that drill, while particular!y 
necessary in just this subject, is very likely to be 
one of the most mechanical parts of a teacher’s 
work, and that, if it can be as well conducted by 
means of these devices, the teacher’s energies may 
be directed to subjects in which her abilities can 
be more profitably exercised. 

Some misunderstandings arise from the 
mere statement of the median scores as stand- 
ards without an equally plain statement of the 
extent of variability to be expected. The 


median score simply indicates, of course, that 
fifty per cent. of the pupils of a given grade 
are in the long run expected to reach this 
mark. But if the pupils take this as their in- 
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dividual standard, fifty per cent. of them are 
aiming too low. If, on the other hand, the 
teacher takes it as a “minimum” standard 
and tries to get all her class up to it, she is at- 
tempting too much. These mistakes are of the 
same sort as that of the director of tests who, 
in order to allow for the misunderstanding on 
the part of the students, deems it justifiable to 
raise “ the individual standards slightly above 
the class medians.” 

A plain statement of the variability to be 
expected “in the long run” would meet all 
these difficulties; for example, instead of the 
Median and Median Deviation it may be 
stated that in the fifth grades of the city in 
the recent tests 

One pupil got 18 examples right. 

One fourth of the pupils got at least 9 examples 
right. 

One half of the pupils got at least 7 examples 
right. 

Three fourths of the pupils got at least 4 ex 
amples right. 

It should be made clear that this is the com- 
posite result of all the fifth grades in the city 
and is given to the teachers simply that they 
may compare the attainments of their own 
classes with the general results throughout 
the city. It is to be expected that in the case 
of any given class of forty or so pupils the 
proportions may differ considerably, but 
should, when the results of two or three suc- 
cessive classes are put together, approximate 
this standard. 

The misuse of the standards which oceurs 
when a superintendent or director of testing 
takes it upon himself, as in the case above 
cited, to raise the standards arbitrarily with- 
out due investigation of its effects on other 
subjects of study than the one being tested, or 
without due consideration of whether there is 
any real need for raising the standard, is ap- 
parently a very frequent one. Some investi- 
gators would appear to believe that it is al- 
ways in order to raise standards, whereas it 
may really be desirable in some cases to lower 
them. There is a point beyond which it will 
not be desirable to attempt to raise attainment 
in speed and accuracy in arithmetic; and this 
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C. The Teacher Himself 

1. The teacher must be an inspiration to his 
class and give zest to hard work. 

2. He must have confidence in himself and 
ease in the classroom. 

3. He must be neat in appearance. 

1. He must have an erect, manly attitude, 
looking the class squarely in the face, and 
must speak energetically. 

5. Punctuality is an absolute essential. 

II. Factors which tend to lessen the con- 

fidence of the pupils fall into the same three 


groups: 


A. The Teacher and His Course 

1. A teacher destroys confidence when he 
does not know the work in hand. 

2. When he acts like a “ teaching machine,” 
that is, does his work in a perfunctory manner. 

3. When he assigns a lesson and talks about 
things of minor value, that is, does not stick 
to the points of his assignment. 

4. When he does not make practical, con- 
crete applications of his subject. 
5. When he becomes disconcerted over ques- 
tions, and, not knowing the answers, does not 
confess ignorance and say that he and the 
class will look into the matter, if it is of suffi- 
cient importance. (Cases of this kind occur- 
ring very often indicate that the teacher does 
not know his subject and destroy confidence.) 


B. The Teacher and His Pupils 

1. The teacher destroys confidence when he 
does not show an interest, outside of class, in 
his pupils. 

2. When he shows that he considers himself 
above his class. 

3. When he shows prejudices and unfairness 
and seems to play for popularity. 

4. When he allows a recitation to be dis- 
turbed by various distracting factors which are 
liable at any time to come up. 

5. When he does not make the pupils work 
and realize their own responsibility to learn. 


C. The Teacher Himself 
1. The teacher must not show nervousness 
(knocking with pencil, walking backward and 


forward before the class, making various ran- 
dom movements, ete.). 

2. He should beware of any exhibition of an 
unpleasant temperament. He must avoid 
dressing in either a careless or flashy manner. 

Louis W. Raprer 


PENNSYLVANIA STATE COLLEGE 


QUOTATIONS 
EDUCATION IN GREAT BRITAIN 

Tue broad outlines of a scheme for the r 
form of our national educational system, which 
has been sketched in these columns in order to 
awaken the public to the urgent dangers that 
beset the economic future of our people, has 
created widespread interest among protes- 
sional bodies, and has apparently stirred the 
government to some form of action. Shortly 
after the beginning of the war it was stated 
that the Board of Education was retiring froin 
active business; and there were many signs 
that this was true. Many of its activities were 
curtailed; the pressure it was wont to exercise 
on both secondary and elementary education 
was relaxed; and some anxiety was aroused 
by official acquiescence in the employment of 
young children for agricultural purposes. The 
silence of the board, we are now given io 
understand, is no evidence of inactivity. Re- 
cently, in answer to a question in the House 
of Commons Mr. Herbert Lewis, on the Prime 
Minister’s behalf, said: 

The Board of Education hope, on the restora 
tion of peace, to give effect to their plans for im 
proving the national system of education, partic 
ularly on the technical and scientific sides, which 
were necessarily suspended on the outbreak of war. 
The honorary member is probably aware that a 
committee of the Privy Council is at the present 
time engaged in carrying out a scheme of industrial 
research, a vote for which was approved by parlia 
ment a few months ago. 

This statement, satisfactory so far as it 
goes, does definitely assert that the Board of 
Education has now in existence “plans for 
improving the national system of education, 
particularly on the technical and scientific 
sides.” We ask for information as to the 
scope of those plans, and in the present temper 
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by the usual school instruction. They require 
special training in separate classes, or, better, 
in special schools—the latter plan permitting 
of a classification and grouping which is of the 
utmost importance from the standpoint of 
economy and efficiency, as well as from the 
social and moral aspects. 


These classes require teachers trained espe- 


cially for this work. As yet no adequate sys- 
tematie course of training for such teachers 
has been offered or even formulated by any 
institution. Several institutions for the 
feeble-minded have opened their doors to 
teachers for a period in the summer and 
teachers have thus an opportunity to observe 
feeble-minded children at first hand. This ob- 
servation is usually supplemented by one or 
more courses of lectures. Vineland, N. J., 
Faribault, Minn., Waverley, Mass., Lapeer, 
Mich., and Rome, N. : are the pioneers in 
this work. 

Several universities have conducted summer 
schools for this purpose, or offered one 
course, or more, throughout the year, in- 
tended to help in this direction. The Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania has been followed by 
New York University, Columbia, University of 
Pittsburgh, Harvard, Yale, Cornell, University 
of Texas, Tulane, University of California, 
University of Washington, University of 
Iowa, Leland Stanford, University of Montana 
and others, 

New York University has come nearest to a 
definite curriculum, having designated twenty- 
four courses requiring two years’ time, that 
may be credited in this department. The ex- 
perience of a year and a half demonstrates 
that the work for supervision—of which there 
is an immediate need—must differ in entrance 
requirements, must be more thorough and have 
a larger viewpoint. Special courses will be 
planned for next year to meet these needs. 

We have several times been asked to advi-e 
as to a course that might be considered ade- 
quate for those who wished to take up the 
work of teaching backward and defective chil- 
dren in the public schools. It is no easy 
matter but we may make some tentative sug- 


gestions. 


First as to extent. One year of special 
training seems all that we have a right to ask 
and it would seem that it ought to be sufficient. 

At this point it will be well to note that 
there are three groups to be considered: first, 
supervising teachers, or superintendents; 
second, those who are now regular grade 
teachers but wish to change to a defective 
class; third, those who, while still in the high 
or normal school, contemplate taking up work 
with defectives. 

Whoever aspires to be supervisor, superin- 
tendent, or inspector should be an educator 
and should know normal pedagogy and hav: 
made an extended study of feeble-mindedness. 
For such the course of study that we suggest 
may be considered the minimum and may 
be supplemented to any extent desired. 
For the second group a part of this course is 
sufficient—the amount depending somewhat on 
the teacher’s previous training; for many, a 
six weeks’ summer course proves ample, when 
it includes a model class of defectives, or in- 
stitution experience. 

This leaves us with the third group—those 
young people who from the start prepare to 
teach defectives. From the standpoint of the 
needs of the defective class these teachers re- 
quire much less training than is usually re- 
quired for graduation from the normal school. 
A good nurse or a good mother who has 
learned what a feeble-minded child is, and 
what he can do, would make a thoroughly satis- 
factory teacher of a defective class if given 
some knowledge of “ the tools,” and if directed 
by a competent supervisor—from the stand- 
point, I repeat, of what is best for the class, 
not what many principals and superintendents 
think should be accomplished by such a class. 

The requisites for a teacher of defectives 
are, first and foremost, a knowledge of the 
feeble-minded, and second, a knowledge of the 
few things that the feeble-minded can do. It 
is a serious question whether we are not in 
danger of reasoning falsely in this matter by 
carelessly concluding that because educators 
find the problem of the feeble-minded a diffi- 
cult one, therefore an elaborately educated 
teacher is necessary. If this is an error, it 
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in a class (and there should not be more) 
brings the total up to a figure which very nat 
urally makes many ask “ Why do we spend 
so much money on defectives who will never 
amount to anything?” The question is an 
swerable, of course We must take care of 
them, whatever it costs Untrained and un- 
eared for by those who understand him, th 
mental defective is a potential thief, fire-bug 
murderer; the girl a potential prostitute, wife 
to somebody’s son, mother of a brood of defec 
tive children. All this costs the state many 
times the money that would be required to 


ining throug! u yr ag more expensive 
teacher than the conditions require. If this 
3s what we are doing it would be well to study 
» conditions more carefully 
What are the conditions that the teacher « 
lass of defectives has to meet and what aré 
e difficulties to be overcome? The situatio 
peculiar. But the difficulties arise from 
rance of a few simple facts and not fr 
a lack of elaborate academic training. 
Every teacher needs first, an ideal; second, 
knowledge of the raw material she is to work 
on, and third, knowledg« of the tools she is to 


In the case of the teacher of the normal 
child, the ideal is an efficient citizen, the faw 
material is an rmal child possessing a go d 


brain, and the tools are the subjects of the cur- 


riculum. The teacher of defectives can only 
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ciency’) would supply nearly all of the rest 
of the matter needed. The manual and phys- 
ical training should be adapted to defectives. 
Some attention should be given by some 
means, to the social aspects of the problem, 
and last, there should be a elass of defective 
taught by a trained teacher. Most of our 
normal schools could supply all this with very 
little extra expense or trouble. 

Some one will reply to the above suggestions 
that experience shows that the special classes 
contain motley groups of difficult, not to say 
bad boys and girls who require often the most 
forceful, and well-trained, teachers to handle 
them. 

In considering this objection, two facts must 
be taken into account. First, often such a 
class is difficult and the teacher has to use 
“ forceful” methods born of experience, be- 
cause she does not understand feeble-minded- 
ness and consequently accomplishes with diffi- 
culty what would be very easy if gone at in a 
right way. Second, we are at present in a 
transition period. Our special classes to-day 
are often made up largely of children who 
have come through a period of misunderstand- 
ing and mistreatment. They are bad and their 
discipline is difficult. But we are learning to 
recognize these defectives early and soon our 
special classes will contain children of a very 
different character. There is nothing inher- 
ently vicious or bad about a feeble-minded 
child. When a bad one is found, barring the 
possible exception that proves the rule, he has 
been made bad through mistreatment, the re- 
sult of being misunderstood. 

In preparing for the future, therefore, we 
should prepare for conditions as they will be. 
We can meet present exceptional conditions 
by special plans. 

In view of what is set forth above, is there 
not a danger that we are setting too high a 
standard for our teachers of special classes? 
The demand for these teachers is much greater 
than the supply. Should or should not boards 
of education change the requirements so that 
superintendents may secure teachers who can 
do the work but who ean not fulfil the require- 


ments now demanded. 


Here is an examination in psychology for 
teachers of special classes in New Jersey. 


PSYCHOLOGY SPECIAI 
For Certificate to Teach Ventally D fect ve 
( lasses 
November, 1914 

1. ‘*A good memory de] ends on two factors 
logical association and natural retentiveness’’ 
(James). Discuss the memory of defectives from 
this standpoint. 

2. What is instinct? What is the condition of 
the instincts in the feeble-minded? 

3. Of what significance is this fact for train 

4. What are the two kinds of attention? In 
which of these are the feeble-minded deficient? 
Why? 

5. What is the state of the sensations of defee 
? 


tives? 


] 


6. From the standpoint of the mental powers 


of defectives as observed, where probably is the 
trouble to be looked for in the brain? 
7. Having recognized a defective as of the Mon- 


gol an type, what grade of intel 


igence will you 
expect to find? 

8. What causes arrested development? 

9. What is the psychological basis of sense 
training? 

10. The mental defective can not master ab 
stractions. What bearing does that fact have 
upon the work to be given him in school? 

Does ability to pass that examination help 
to insure the getting a good teacher for a class 
of defectives? Does inability to pass it keep 
out many who would be successful in the spe- 
cial class? Ought we to have an examination 
in psychology at all? Should an examination 
in housekeeping be substituted? Or consider 
the following from New York City: 


EXAMINATION FOR LICENSE TO TEACH UNGRADED 
CLASSES 
Principle 8 of Education 
Time 24 hours. 

1. Define the following: eugenics, sterilization, 
neurotic, amentia, apperception, neurosis, segrega 
tion, echolalia, verbal memory, paranoia. (10) 

2. Name 5 instinets—evidences of which may be 
seen in school children. What use should a teacher 


make of them? How? (10) 
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I grant that we do not want an iwnoramus 


as teacher even of defectives. But a person is 


not an ignoramus because he misses all the 
questions in these two lists. My point is that 
these examinations require a highly specialized 
training. Is it necessary for a teacher of de 
fectives? For superintendent, probably ves; 
for teacher ? 

The program here presented may, as above 
stated, be used with different kinds of prepara- 
tion by means of slight modifications, e. g 
We have assumed that the student has had 
courses in physical and manual training. If 
such is not the case more time would be re 
quired to teach them that part of these sub 


jects that is useful for defectives. 


PURPOSE 

This course is planned to give the student 
first, a knowledge of the feeble-minded—th« 
raw material. This includes recognition, char- 
acter, mind, physique, brain, social relations; 
the causes of feeble-mindedness including 
heredity ; the relations of this condition to 
other social and moral conditions. Second, 
the kinds of things the defective can learn; 
how to teach them; and methods of sytematiz- 
ing and organizing the work for defectives— 
the tools. Third, the ideal—an appreciation 
of what can be made out of each type of de- 


fective child. 
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THE NEW ENGLAND PENMANSHIP ASSOCIA 


TION: CERTAIN OBSERVATIONS 
Tug wri had the great pleasure of being 
1 visitor at the twelfth annual meeting of the 


New England Penmanship Association held in 
1916. 
of this paper to report briefly a few observa- 
the 


on on January Zu, It is the purp _ 
viewpoint of one whos 
that of 

rather than 


tions—and from 
scientific re- 


that of 


immediate interest is 


search in handwriting 
actual teaching. 
one of practical workers 


This meeting was 


in the teaching of penmanship. The active 
membership of the association is limited by 
constitution to “ persons engaged as teachers 
or supervisors of penmanship in the public or 


private schools of New England.” Mr. C. A. 
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; Burdett, of the Burdett Business College, that letter for ‘ 
i president, and in the past some of the best t ‘ 
; ywn supervisors of penmanship in the pub the light t k 
4 lic schools of New England have held this S i be writt 
. office. Until about a year ago the name of the Che words “ l ess wr ’ 1 “mu ‘a 
i association was the New England Association cular movement” were rather f t} 

of Penmanship Supervisors. Among those discussions e of he 

ho appeared on the program were C. P first ter l pr ( 


Zaner, of Columbus, Ohio; Harry Houston, of gone by wl 


New Haven, Conn., and A. N. Palm 4 of various * hands.” lean’s “A t (rulde 


New York. It would appear, therefore, that to the Art of Pem LSOS tates 
the spirit and program of this meeting may page 41 
fairly be taken as suggestive of the present As ner 
status of discussion in matters of penmanship 
teaching as these are discussed by practical y the g 
rkers in the field. nt t ‘ 


One could hardly fail to observe that pen- 


manship supervisors believe in the importance 


of their subject. At no time did I hear expres ( \ 

sion of the slightest fear that mechanical de 

vices will ever render handwriting a useless 
art. These men and women set great value Similarly ] | nm « ! P 

ipon handwriting and point out its usefulness ” dated 18 i t 

both in the work of the school and in affairs ppear ol the ¢ | eC ¢ I ed) 

itside. Attention was called to the fact that thie 

facility in handwriting would materially de | 

crease the time now devoted to writt« n work in 

other subjects. 

Nor would they leave the ability to w rite to 

mere incidental development. Yet ther \ ‘ 

seemed to be some realization of the sl rp 

competition among the various subjects of the 

curriculum for time allotment and a disp S] 

' tion to accept an even shorter time for the 

penmanship period. To make up for lack of 

more time it is urged that the teaching must 

be more efficient. According to Mr. Houston 

penmanship teachers face the necessity for 

hetter results achieved with less time devoted A vman | id r ‘ 

to separate handwriting periods. The abil ty t hether ter if 

to write in itself will not satisfy the public; riting |} not out d r 

the public may some day express the judgment, = publie sch At rate there se to b 

“ Your results are very good, but they are not little di t 

worth the effort.” The same speaker preset ted days upon the gener t wl 

a strong recommendation for the teaching of t is desir to t nt ! rardless 
penmanship in such a way that what is taught their rf ( ther 
[ will have a more direct bearing upon the final 31 t rd Mor 
: result. Mr. Zaner made a significant remark e! I rned 
i which bears upon the same matter: 1t was [fr t business 
3 
t 











SCHOOL 


other pursuits where a great 


writing 1s required, these e 
be accepted uncrit lly as 
publie school methods. 

ilar movement has been 


The term “ muse 


given wide currency by a certain 
system of penmanship teaching. 
is as good as any: it is quite convenient; but 
n itself it is hardly distinctiv for, by what 
could one write at all 


ts ¢ The me 


othe r meal 
muscular moveme! 
Is ¢ mphasized nN) 
that produced by the “forearm with rest ” 
as contrasted especia ly with the 


se but so far 


movements 


Sclt ntifie ex- 


of flexion of the finger know 
it has never been determined by 
what part of the total 


t should play. 


periment just writing 


movement this particular elemen 
A century ago 


in their ability to 


writing masters took prid 
the 
analyses in dis- 


no doubt 


analyz various letter 
forms and emphasized such 
cussions of their methods. It was 
of great advantage to call attention to similar- 
ities of letter forms. At the same time there 


appears to be considerable danger of going 
astray in teaching handwriting by proceeding 


Mr. HH yuston would 
thos 


from element to element. 


have teachers emphasize features the 
improvement in which will show in whole 
, teacher he | nters h S 
to- 


first forms presented 


of writing. If the 


pages 


attention on the letter “i” to-day, “u 


morrow, and so on, the 
abundat t opportur ity to dk te riorate 


end of the is re ached, for the 


will have 
before the series 
writing period represents only a small part of 
the writing done by the pupil. On the other 
hand attention to larger features such as size, 
spacing, arrangement, proportion, beginnings, 
endings and joinings will bring rapid improve- 


ment. With such things as these in mind the 


teacher can put his finger on the specific diffi- 
culties which appear in the writing of the indi- 
vidual pupils. 

It was interesting to observe a considerable 
emphasis upon the thought required in learn- 
assumed that 

Stress 


ing to write well. It was not 


practise alone was sufficient. was 


placed upon the perceptual element of the 


learning. 


AND 
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the meeting seemed quite 
; ibly impressed with 
the skill and earnestness of those who are 
‘hools in hand- 
writing. On the other hand, there seemed to 
scientifically con- 
trolled observation and experiment. One feels 
rule-of-thumb. 
without 


be too little reference to 


still too much 


is left to mere impression 


careful checks and quantitative measurements 


which may be repeated and verified by other 


obs rvers. place too 
upon the of those 
who are commercially interested in the 


Witl 


ive been ervstallized from the exper! 


In practise it is easy to 


much reli: statements 


ince 
prac 


hey endorse. out doubt many good 


ence of the even with imperfectly 


past century 
eontrolled and sometimes biased observ itions, 


but rapid, permanent, rogress now 
ing more. The 


id of 


is too wasteful and too uncertain. 


demands sone ( ld uncon- 
bservation 
Who will be 


the arbiter between rival methods? There can 
and that is science. Meetings of 


trolled and unsystematie meth: 


be but one 
penmansh p specialists may well be character 
ized by 

In this connection I am happy 
the part of the le 


discussions of scientific arch. 

to report a 
sympathetic attitude on iders 
interest lies in research. It 
Pe a 


t our prob- 


toward one wl Ose 
would seem that 


haps we are comi 


a better day is dawning. 
ng to realize tha 
research 


lems are the same and that neither the 


student 
the problem apart 


the laboratory worker has much to learn from 


nor the practical worker can solve 


from the other. Certainly 


the teacher, and conversely. Ideally a person 
should be both teacher and scientific investi- 
At all events the 
attitude and the research student 


should know the real problems of the teacher. 
the 


gator. teacher should have 


scientific 
Practically one must specialize on one 
side or the other, so that sympathetic coopera- 
the 


who on 


investigator and teacher is 
difficulty. He 


either side promotes this coope ration will be 


tion between 


solution of the 


one 


doing one of the best services for education 
in this generation. 
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